Combined  operations  capitaiize  on  our  peacetime  training,  heip 
generate  and  sustain  internationai  support,  and  enabie  our  forces  to 
provide  the  high-leverage  capabilities  required  to  achieve  decisive 
outcomes  against  any  adversary. 

—  National  Military  Strategy  (1995) 


Opening  ceremonies 
for  Peace  Shieid  '96, 
Ukraine. 


for  Combined 


Operations 


F- 16  and  A- 10  during 
Deny  Fiight. 


EDITOR'S 


Combined  operations  have  become  a  reality  and  necessity  for  almost  every 
type  of  mission.  Joint  doctrine  contributes  to  combined  operations  by  en¬ 
suring  a  common  understanding  among  the  Armed  Forces  which,  in  turn, 
projects  a  consistent  operational  view  to  allies  and  coalition  partners. 
Developing  combined  doctrine  similar  to  that  produced  for  NATO  and  in  Korea 
will  help.  Collectively,  our  joint  and  combined  doctrine  provides  a  model  for 
other  militaries.  But  we  can't  expect  that  other  nations  will  always  accept  our 
doctrine.  Success  in  combined  operations  also  is  based  on  communicating  indi¬ 
vidual  perspectives,  resolving  differences,  and  working  toward  a  shared  vision. 


National  military  strategy  di¬ 
rects,  current  global  secu¬ 
rity  demands,  and  reality 
requires  that  the  Armed 
Forces  be  prepared  to  conduct  the  full 
range  of  military  operations  in  concert 
with  the  militaries  of  other  nations. 
Joint  Vision  2010  puts  it  this  way: 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  be  joint  when  con¬ 
ducting  future  operations.  We  must  find 
the  most  effective  methods  for  integrating 
and  improving  interoperability  with  allied 
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and  coalition  partners.  Although  our 
Armed  Forces  will  maintain  decisive  uni¬ 
lateral  strength,  we  expect  to  work  in  con¬ 
cert  with  allied  and  coalition  forces  in 
nearly  all  of  our  future  operations,  and  in¬ 
creasingly,  our  procedures,  programs,  and 
planning  must  recognize  this  reality 

Whether  through  an  alliance  or 
coalition,  or  simply  because  of  proxim¬ 
ity  and  shared  goals,  we  must  work 
with  the  militaries  of  other  nations. 
Indeed,  U.S.  European  Command 
(EUCOM),  as  the  intercontinental  link 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  (NATO),  conducts  operations  in  a 
joint  and  combined  environment  on  a 
routine  basis.  Recently,  such  operations 
haveillustrated  that  multinational  chal¬ 
lenges  are  also  joint  challenges. 

Over  thirty  nations— including 
Russia  and  other  non-NATO  partners— 
deployed  in  support  of  Joint  Endeavor 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Able  Sentry  in 
Macedonia  is  a  U.N.  operation.  Sharp 
Guard,  a  maritime  embargo  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Yugoslavia,  was  a  combined  West¬ 
ern  European  Union-NATO  operation. 
Deny  Flight  was  a  NATO  air  operation 
in  support  of  the  U.N.  Protection 
Force.  Assured  Response,  a  non  com  bat- 
ant  evacuation  in  Liberia,  found  our 
forces  working  with  a  cease  fire  moni¬ 
toring  group  of  the  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity  of  Western  African  States  that  op¬ 
erated  under  a  mandate  from  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  During 
Support  Hope,  a  humanitarian  mission 
in  Rwanda,  U.S.  forces  supported  the 
U.N.  Assistance  Mission  and  French  in 
Operation  Turquoise.  Moreover,  Pro¬ 
vide  Comfort  in  northern  Iraq,  Quick 
Response  in  the  Central  African  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  other  multinational  operations 
have  been  expressions  of  a  real  capabil¬ 
ity,  not  theory.  While  no  two  are  the 
same,  these  joint  and  combined  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  the  rule  in  the  future,  not 
the  exception. 

As  Bosnia  has  proven,  our  forces 
will  not  work  in  isolation.  They  will  co- 
ordinate  military  operations  with  a 
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growing  range  of  non  military  organiza¬ 
tions:  national,  international,  and  pri¬ 
vate.  All  governments  and  private  sup¬ 
port  agencies  are  involved  today  in  the 
most  prevalent  operations,  including 
peace  support,  humanitarian,  and  dis¬ 
aster  relief.  The  United  Nations,  non¬ 
governmental  agencies.  Organization 
for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Organization  of  African 
Unity  are  only  some  of  the  groups  that 
EUCOM  sees  as  assuming  greater  roles 
in  multinational  military  operations 
within  our  area  of  responsibility. 

This  plethora  of  activity  makes  it 
critical  for  the  Armed  Forces  to  have  a 
mutually  acceptable  approach  to  opera¬ 
tions,  namely  joint  doctrine.  Moreover, 
we  need  an  agreed  way  for  doctrine  to 
capture  how  we  deal  with  multina¬ 
tional  and  interagency  operations. 

The  EUCOM  experience  with  the 
Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  program, 
the  joint  contact  team  pro¬ 
gram,  and  multinational  ex¬ 
ercises  have  indicated  that 
training  and  shared  ideas 
(about  such  issues  as  opera¬ 
tions,  organization,  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  civilian  control 
of  the  military)  are  paramount  to 
multinational  and  interagency  opera¬ 
tions.  And  the  key  to  the  military  as¬ 
pects  of  multinational  operations  is 
doctrine.  Common  doctrine  describes 
how  to  plan  and  conduct  operations 
from  the  preparatory  stage  to  follow- 
through  and  redeployment.  Mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  of  doctrine  provides  a  basis 
for  the  training  required  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  accomplish  a  mission. 

PFP  and  other  multinational  exer¬ 
cises  furnish  the  common  bond  that 
has  enabled  the  forces  of  nations  as  di¬ 
verse  as  Russia,  Sweden,  Estonia,  and 
Turkey  to  combine  in  Joint  Endeavor. 
But  despite  these  successes  we  must  do 
better. 

For  example,  the  Navy  is  improv¬ 
ing  its  ability  to  conduct  combined  op¬ 
erations.  The  Naval  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  has  taken  a  major  step  in  this 
direction  with  the  development  of 
mu  I  ti  n  ati  on  al  mari  ti  me  operati  on  s  doc- 
trine.  Although  oriented  on  the  mar¬ 
itime  medium  of  warfare,  the  objective 
of  this  effort  is  writing  doctrine  for 
multinational  maritime  operations 
with  non-NATO  countries,  which  puts 


emphasis  on  multinational  operations 
where  it  belongs.  Formal  alliances  and 
regional  security  arrangements  usually 
have  codified  procedures  to  enable 
their  members  to  work  together.  When 
none  exist,  however,  as  in  coalitions  or¬ 
ganized  in  response  to  emerging  crises, 
coordinated  operations  are  difficult. 
And  even  absent  the  pressure  crises 
bring,  multilateral  training  to  prepare 
for  them  is  fragmented  and  inefficient 
when  the  arrangements  are  ad  hoc. 

First  Steps  First 

In  order  to  reduce  its  dependence 
on  ad  hoc  arrangements,  the  United 
States  must  complete  the  development 
of  its  own  joint  doctrine.  Partners  and 
friends  often  model  their  doctrine  on 
ours.  We  must  thus  be  consistent  in  ap¬ 
plying  our  doctrine.  For  instance,  when 
Navy  officers  are  asked  how  air-ground 
operations  are  coordinated,  they 


should  provide  the  same  answer  as 
Army  and  Air  Force  officers.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a 
full  complement  of  joint  doctrine,  fre¬ 
quently  we  are  not  familiar  with  even 
that  which  is  available.  We  have  made 
major  strides  over  the  last  few  years  but 
still  have  hard  work  ahead. 

Future  military  operations  will 
primarily  be  joint  and  require  a  solid 
base  of  joint  doctrine.  Most  multina¬ 
tional  operational  interface  occurs  on 
a  level  that  is  inherently  joint  to  some 
extent.  This  does  not  imply  that  ser¬ 
vice  doctrine  is  unimportant.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  interface  in  multi¬ 
national  operations  that  requires  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  service  doctrine. 
Thus  it  is  even  more  important  that 
service  doctrine  conforms  to  joint 
doctrine.  When  cultural,  linguistic, 
political,  and  military  differences 
come  into  play,  it  is  too  much  to  de¬ 
mand  that  other  nations  detect  that 
we  conduct  military  operations  one 
way  within  services  but  differently  in 
joint  operations. 


future  military  operations  will 
primarily  be  joint  and  require  a  solid 
base  of  joint  doctrine 
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The  change  in  warfare  fronn  a  pri¬ 
marily  symmetrical  to  a  coordinated 
asymmetrical  activity  conducted  at  the 
speed  of  a  data  byte  has  dictated  that 
all  the  services  more  closely  harmonize 
their  efforts.  The  challenge  is  to  cap¬ 
ture  service  experience  and  move 
ahead  jointly.  This  may  demand  a 
compromise  by  all  parties  but  the  po¬ 
tential  payoff  to  operations  across  the 
spectru  m  i  s  staggeri  n  g. 

As  the  Chairman  pointed  out  at 
the  joint  doctrine  working  party  meet¬ 
ing  in  October  1995,  the  first  round  of 
joint  doctrine  development  was  heav¬ 
ily  predicated  on  service  level  doctrine 
out  of  necessity.  Future  development 
must  be  based  on  a  shared  vision  of 
military  operations— 7\/  2010.  But 
while  moving  forward  to  genuinely 
joint  doctrine,  we  have  not  slain  the 


dragon  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
completing  the  first  round.  This  must 
not  continue. 

We  have  been  debating  joint  doc¬ 
trine— which  is  critical  to  joint  and 
combined  operations— too  long  and 
too  acrimoniously.  Joint  Pub  3-56, 
Command  and  Control  of  Joint 
Operations,  has  been  in  and  out  of 
preparation  since  1987.  How  can  we 
presume  to  lead,  train,  or  coordinate 
with  other  nations  when  we  cannot 
agree  on  something  as  fundamental  as 
command  and  control?  Joint  Pub3-01, 
Joint  Doctrine  Countering  Air  and  Missile 
Threats,  is  another  case  in  point.  This 
area  must  be  tightly  coordinated  in  a 
coalition  effort,  yet  we  do  not  have  ap¬ 
proved  doctrinefor  this  important  mis¬ 
sion.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  multina¬ 
tional  operations  can't  succeed  without 
a  full  complement  of  joint  doctrine 
publications.  On  the  contrary,  EUCOM 


has  proven  its  ability  to  execute  many 
combined  joint  operations.  However, 
agreement  on  joint  doctrine  would 
make  the  process  much  easier.  Also, 
without  such  doctrine  the  chance  for 
mistakes  increases  and  that  can  trans¬ 
late  into  more  friendly  casualties  in 
military  operations. 

We  have  found  a  good  basis  in 
EUCOM  through  PFP  exercises  for  con¬ 
ducting  operations  with  our  NATO  al¬ 
lies,  partners,  and  friends.  This  step 
underscores  my  contention  that  suc¬ 
cessful  military  operations  are  far  more 
likely  when  there  is  general  under¬ 
standing  and  agreement  on  how  to 
conduct  joint  and  combined  opera¬ 
tions.  The  speed  with  which  military 
alliances  and  coalitions  are  put  to¬ 
gether  today  and  expected  to  react 
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does  not  allow  tinne  for  debating  pro¬ 
cedures  when  our  political  leaders 
choose  the  military  option.  The  first 
critical  step  towards  successful  multi¬ 
national  operations  is  comprehensive 
doctrine  that  incorporates  multina¬ 
tional  dimensions  in  each  joint  pub. 

Two  titles  being  developed— Joint 
Pubs  3-16,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Muitina- 
tionai  Operations,  and  3-08,  Interagency 


Coordination  During  Joint  Operations— 
will  fill  some  of  this  doctrinal  void.  But 
the  former  volume  will  not  resolve  the 
larger  issue  of  working  with  other  mili¬ 
taries.  In  fact,  it  may  engender  a  per¬ 
ception  that  multinational  operations 
are  exceptions.  I  contend  that  they  are 
the  rule  and  that  a  more  holistic  ap¬ 
proach  is  needed.  AsJV  2010  states, 
“Future  joint  doctrine  must  articulate 
the  process  required  for  successful 
joint  planning  but  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  serve  as  a  broad  framework 
to  guide  our  forces  in  joint  and  multi¬ 
national  operations." 


Moving  Forward 

Once  we  have  settled  joint  and 
service  doctrine,  the  next  stage  will  be 
to  produce  broadly  based  doctrine  for 
a  myriad  of  future  international  al¬ 
liances,  coalitions,  and  interagency  sit¬ 
uations.  To  expect  all  partners  to  ac¬ 
cept  our  doctrine  outright  is  unrealistic 
and  unnecessary.  In  some  cases  com¬ 
bined  doctrine  will  be  developed  as  it 
was  in  the  past  with  NATO  and 
Combined  Forces  Korea.  In  oth¬ 
ers  we  can  only  hope  to  explain 
our  doctrine  to  partners.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  discern  their  doctrinal 
concepts.  Harmonizing  differ¬ 
ences  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  hur¬ 
dles  faced  by  commanders  on  all  lev¬ 
els.  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  initial 
challenges  in  Bosnia.  Even  with  NATO 
allies  and  years  of  exercises  and  coop¬ 
eration,  we  had  to  reconcile  differences 
in  approaching  peace  enforcement  op¬ 
erations.  Joint  Pub  3-073,  Joint  Doc¬ 
trine  for  Peace  Support  Operations,  will 
eventually  address  some  of  our  own 
national  issues.  But  in  Bosnia,  despite 
some  existing  service  doctrine,  we  were 
unprepared  down  to  the  lowest  levels 


in  explaining  our  doctrine  for  peace 
enforcement. 

That  last  point  is  critical.  Joint 
and  combined  operations  place 
tremendous  responsibility  on  junior 
and  noncommissioned  officers.  A  firm 
foundation  in  joint  doctrine  will  de¬ 
velop  an  ethos  that  both  impels  the 
right  choices  and  demonstrates  doctri¬ 
nal  leadership  to  our  allies  and  part¬ 
ners.  This  foundation  must  be  nur¬ 
tured  in  one's  formative  years  and 
reinforced  over  a  career.  Anything  less 
will  not  yield  the  cultural  change 
needed  to  meet  national  security  chal¬ 
lenges  in  the  future. 

The  world  has  changed  and  so 
have  the  problems  confronting  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  must  squarely  face 
tough  issues  as  a  joint  team  rather 
than  as  a  collection  of  superstars  com¬ 
ing  together  for  an  all-star  game.  Com¬ 
bined  joint  operations  are  not  the 
wave  of  tomorrow  but  the  reality  of 
today.  We  cannot  afford  to  focus  on 
national  doctrine  without  considering 
its  implications  for  combined  opera¬ 
tions.  EUCOM  believes  that,  although 
we  have  a  separate  publication  on  this 
subject  in  draft,  doctrine  for  multina¬ 
tional  operations  must  be  seamlessly 
woven  into  our  joint  doctrine.  In  con¬ 
cert  with  the  doctrine  development 
process,  we  seek  a  cultural  change— to 
be  members  of  a  seamless  joint  team 
that  executes  all  the  plays  from  the 
same  book.  This  demands  that  deter¬ 
mined  education  and  training  prepare 
new  members  of  our  team  to  operate 
on  their  doctrinal  instinct,  even  in  a 
complex  multinational  environment. 

This  journey  will  not  be  easy.  JV 
2010  is  an  excellent  blueprint.  We 
must  move  ahead  to  develop  doctrine 
that  facilitates  effective  and  efficient 
joint  and  combined  operations  and 
continue  to  actively  deploy  it  on  all 
levels  throughout  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
both  EUCOM  and  NATO  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  one  team-one  fight,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  the  development  of  joint  and 
combined  doctrine  will  only  improve 
on  our  team's  efforts.  JH? 


to  expect  all  partners  to  accept 
our  doctrine  outright  is  unrealistic 
and  unnecessary 
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